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Drawing (courtesy of The Countryman) by Rosemary Wise 


OST people are familiar with our meadow 
buttercups, but probably few are aware that 
one of Britain’s rarest wild flowers is a marsh 
buttercup. 


This rarity, the adderstongue spearwort Ranunculus 
ophioglossifolius, is a much-branched pale-green annual 
which superficially resembles the common perennial lesser 
spearwort Ranunculus flammula, but has smaller, canary- 
yellow flowers with petals that do not overlap, warty fruits, 
and glossy celandine-shaped basal leaves. 


It has two periods of seed-germination, one in the autumn 
and one in the spring. For good autumn germination, bare 
soil conditions and moist ground are necessary from August 
to October, with a mild damp autumn to enable the seedlings 
to grow into sturdy young plants, and heavy rains in November 
to fill up the marsh. They need to be submerged to a depth 
of at least 12 inches, to protect them from harmful frosts and 
to allow full development. 


The young plants respond to this flooding by a rapid 
elongation of their leaf-stalks to enable the basal leaves to 
reach the top of the pond. There they spread out and float 
on the surface of the water like miniature water-lily leaves, 
apparently shading out competitors beneath. The plants 
usually commence flowering at the end of May, when they 
can be over two feet tall and can produce more than fifty 
individual flowers. 


Spring-germinated plants are smaller, and come into flower 
a month later, while late-summer dwarf forms barely exceed 
four inches in height. Some plants continue flowering until 
late September while others flower, set seed and die down 
within a month. 


Ranunculus ophioglossifolius has always been a very local 
and scarce species in the British Isles, having occurred in only 
five widely-separated localities, all in the south. It is now 
confined to two small marshes in Gloucestershire. Being 
primarily a plant of the Mediterranean countries, it is not 


completely at home in our climate, and the special type of 
marsh habitat it needs has no place in built-up and intensively- 
farmed Britain. Because of the destruction of its sites, it 
became extinct in Jersey and in Hampshire by the end of 
the last century and in Dorset soon after 1914. It would 
almost certainly have suffered the same fate in Gloucestershire 
if it had not been for the county’s conservation-minded 
botanists. 


The adderstongue spearwort was first recorded in Glou- 
cestershire when it was discovered in a small marsh, known 
as Cold Pool, at Badgeworth near Cheltenham in 1890, but 
it did not make a second appearance there until 1911. 
Throughout this fascinating plant’s history its appearances 
have always been sporadic and its performance uncertain 
and at Badgeworth numbers of both autumn and spring 
plants have fluctuated considerably from year to year. During 
the peak season of 1933 the whole marsh was full of the rare 
buttercup but in several seasons there have been no plants 
at all. 


Cold Pool marsh lies in a small depression in the surround- 
ing flat meadowlands, on blue lias clay, which is impervious to 
water. It fills up seasonally with rain water and by surface 
drainage from the adjoining fields. No springs or streams lead 
to the marsh. Water up to two feet deep usually stays there 
from November to May but in wet seasons may persist up 
to the end of July. The site is without standing water from 
August to October and in hot seasons the ground becomes 
dry and hard. 


In 1932, after the marsh had twice been threatened with 
destruction and attempts to transplant the adderstongue 
spearwort to other ponds in the district had failed, the site 
was saved by the public-spirited action of the late Mr. G. W. 
Hedley, an eminent local botanist of the Cotteswold Natura- 
lists’ Field Club, who bought the land and presented it to the 
Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves. 


Thus in 1933 one of the earliest official nature reserves in 
Britain, and the smallest in the world, was established to 
protect the habitat of a rare botanical species on the verge of 
extinction. For 30 years the Badgeworth Nature Reserve 
was managed by the CNFC until, on its formation in 1962, 
the Gloucestershire Trust for Nature Conservation took over 
management. 


Cold Pool marsh was originally excavated as a stock-pond 
and was regularly used by cattle and horses until the site 
was fenced in 1933. At that time the early conservationists 
rather thought that if a rare plant was strictly protected from 
man and beast, it would be sure to flourish. That this was 
not so was only learned by experience. 


At Badgeworth the fencing, which excluded cattle from the 
site for the first time, quickly brought its own problems. The 
aquatic flote-grass, G/yceria fluitans, much relished by cattle, 
now grew to huge proportions, and it and other tough 
perennials overgrew the marsh. The weaker, annual adders- 
tongue spearwort, which in any case had only a precarious 
hold, could not compete. In the 1930s efforts were made to 
combat these luxuriant growths by a policy of mowing and 


raking and in 1938 the digging up of clumps of common 
spike-rush Eleocharis palustris resulted in the large crop of 
spring plants in 1939. 


But during the war years the Reserve became progressively 
less suitable as open habitats disappeared under a dense 
overall cover and the Glyceria sward grew over four feet tall. 
An accumulation of broken branches, leaf-litter and withered 
vegetation also contributed to the filling up of the pond and 
to the lowering of the water levels, and bare soil conditions 
necessary for seed germination were almost non-existent. It 
was no wonder that by 1960 autumn plants had not been 
seen for many years and there were few spring plants. In 1961 
advice was sought from the Nature Conservancy who sub- 
mitted a helpful report. 


When the Gloucestershire Trust took over management in 
the summer of 1962, it seemed clear that bare soil conditions 
must be created to give dormant seed a chance to germinate. 
But at that time it was not known with certainty if, and for 
how long, seed of Ranunculus ophioglossifolius could lie 
dormant in wet ground. 


Accordingly at the end of July 1962 an experimental plot 
was cleared to a depth of several inches and the exposed soil 
dug and raked. Within a few weeks, our answer was there. 
Hundreds of seedlings of the rare buttercup covered the 
prepared area, the majority in a part of the Reserve where no 
plants had been seen for thirty years. This would have been 
a bumper crop, but unfortunately the exceptionally bitter 
winter that followed killed every plant. 


Much, however, had been learned from this pilot experi- 
ment and in July 1963 a second plot was similarly prepared. 


‘Ophio’ at Badgeworth photograph by S. Pitcher by courtesy of Cotteswold Naturalists‘ Field Club. 


Again a tremendous germination took place. But this time all 
went well for the seedlings and the resulting plants produced 
in June 1964 a mass of flowers that formed a gleaming yellow 
patch in the middle of the green Glyceria sward. It was the 
best season for the adderstongue spearwort since 1933 and 
some thousands of individual flowers must have set tens of 
thousands of seeds. 


As a result of similar experiments in July 1964, a still larger 
area of the Reserve contained the buttercup in the summer of 
1965. Germination in 1966 was again heavy and the prospects 
for 1967 are very promising. 


At the other Gloucestershire site, on common land near 
Hawkesbury in the south of the county, similar methods of 
conservation were tried out in August 1965 with startling 
results. Dormant seed sprang to life and in June 1966 at least 
a hundred sturdy plants were in flower where not a single 
plant of the buttercup had been seen for twelve years. 


The Badgeworth Reserve Management Committee are for- 
tunate in having the Gloucestershire Trust’s own Conserva- 
tion Corps to assist them in their work and are most grateful 
to all the volunteers from local colleges, schools and youth 
clubs who have carried out these varied and often hard 
conservation tasks so efficiently and with such obvious 
enjoyment. 


a 


Anyone interested in helping in conservation work. of this type 
should get in touch in the first instance with the Conservation 
Corps, Council for Nature, Zoological Gardens, London, N. W.1. 
They can supply addresses of local organisations. 


ature trails 1967 


This list of permanent nature trails open to the public has been compiled by the Council for Nature. Our thanks are due to many organisa- 
tions for supplying information, but especially to the Forestry Commission, the Nature Conservancy and the National Trust for Scotland. 
Organised parties are usually welcomed on trails, but advance notice is only courteous and will often ensure special facilities. Please leave 
the trail as you find it: do not pick flowers or take specimens of any sort, or the trail will rapidly lose its value. Nature trails normally 
consist of numbered posts along an exciting country walk. The posts correspond to numbers in a printed guidebook, pointing out 
interesting things along the way. The details below (in this order) are: locality of trail; when open; what is to be seen; length; starting 
point (Sometimes with map ref.); where to get a guide leaflet; and the organising body. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SANDY. 9 am-5 pm. All year (not Sat & Sun in Oct-Mar). 
Oak and mixed woodland, heath, parkland. 4+ or 14 mi. Starts 
14 mi N of Sandy on A603. Guide (1/6) from Royal Society 
for Protection of Birds, The Lodge, Sandy. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


HAYLEY WOOD, Little Gransden. All year. Pure oxlip 
wood and boulder clay coppice management. Take B1046 
to water-tower 1 mi past Longstowe (294537). Down Hayley 
Lane to cottage and level crossing: wood beyond. Guide 
from cottage or (am only) Cambs & | of Ely Nats Trust, 
1 Brookside, Cambridge. 

WANDLEBURY. Summer. Chalk grassland, beechwood, 
iron age fort, giant redwood. 4 mi. Starts 2 mi S of Cambridge 
on A604. Guide (1/-) at Wandlebury or (am only) from 
Cambs Trust as above. 


DERBYSHIRE 


EDALE. All year. Geology and history of mixed wood, 
moorland, stream. 3 mi. Starts from wooden bridge over 
Grindsbrook stream, Edale. Guide from Peak National Park, 
Baslow Road, Bakewell. 

LATHKILL DALE. All year. Marsh plants and mixed 
woodland, river, farmland. 5 mi. Take footpath for Conksbury 
from Lathkill Dale Hotel, Over Haddon. Guide from Peak 
National Park as above. 

PADLEY GORGE. All year. Relict oak wood, bryophytes, 
invertebrates, moorland, stream. 2 mi. Starts on National 
Trust’s Longshaw Estate, Foxhouse—near A625/A6011 junc- 
tion. Guide from Peak National Park, as above, or City 
Museum, Sheffield 10. 

REPTON SCHOOL. Summer. Freshwater stream: effects 
of pollution and speed of flow on flora and fauna. 14 mi. 
Guide from 2 The Pastures, Repton. 


DEVONSHIRE 


DORSET 


DURHAM 


BELLEVER FOREST WALK, Postbridge. All year. 
Managed conifer woodland in Dartmoor Forest; wildlife 
and archaeology. 1-3 mi. Guide from Forestry Commission, 
Flowers Hill, Brislington, Bristol 4 (Tel: 78041). 
BRAUNTON BURROWS National Nature Reserve. Apr- 
Oct by arrangement. Sand dunes. ? mi. Guide from Nature 
Conservancy warden, Fairlinch Lane, Braunton (Tel: 25). 
YARNER WOOD National Nature Reserve. Apr-Oct by 
arrangement. ? mi. Mixed woodland on fringe of Dartmoor. 
Starts at NE corner of wood (778788). Guide from Nature 
Conservancy warden, Yarrow Lodge, Yarner, Bovey Tracey 
(Tel: 2330). 


PUDDLETOWN FOREST WALK, Wareham Forest, 
Wareham. All year. Forest life in managed conifer wood. 
1-3 mi. Starts 2 mi N of Wareham town. Forestry Commis- 
sion, Bristol, as above. 

STUDLAND HEATH National Nature Reserve. Mar-Oct 
(not Aug) by appointment. Sand dunes. 3 mi. Guide from 
Nature Conservancy warden, 41 Bell Street, Herston, 
Swanage (Tel: 3453). 

WAREHAM FOREST WALK, Northport. Weds (schools 
on other days by arrangement). Managed woods, heath; 
forest life and work. 24 mi. Starts 1 mi from Wareham. 
Guide from Forestry Commission, Bristol, as above. 
WAREHAM FOREST WALK, Wareham Forest. All year. 
Managed woodlands and land to be planted. 1-3 mi. Starts 
2 mi N of Wareham. Guide from Forestry Commission, 
Bristol, as above. | 


SOUTH PARK, Darlington. All year. Trees, water birds, 
mammals, insects, fossils of riverside, lake and parkland. 
$ mi. Guide (6d) from cafe or green-keeper. Darlington & 
Teesdale Nats Field Club, 1 Abbey Road. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CANNOP PONDS. All year. Plant and bird life in and 
around ponds in Forest of Dean. 14 mi. Starts at B4226/ 
B4234 crossroads. Guide (6d) in dispenser at stoneworks 
end of lake or from Forestry Commission, Whitemead Park, 
Parkend, Lydney. 
CHRISTCHURCH. All year. Effect on Forest of Dean of 
deer, woodpeckers and fires; coal mining and old iron 
mines. 14 or 3 mi. Guide (6d) from warden, Christchurch 
Camp Site or Forestry Commission, Parkend, as above. 
CHURCHILL TRAIL, Parkend. All year. Highly varied 
mixed woodland. 3 mi. Starts ¢ mi from Parkend, up Yorkley 
road. Guide (6d) in dispenser near workshop, or from 
Forestry Commission, Parkend, as above. 
QUEEN’S WOOD WALK, Dymock. All year. Managed 
woodlands, including sessile oak, fine larches and badgers. 
1-3 mi. Nr village. Guide from Forestry Commission, Flowers 
Hill, Brislington, Bristol 4 (Tel: 78041). 
SPEECH HOUSE TRAIL. All year. Mixed woodland: 
deer, badgers, squirrels. 14 or 24 mi. Starts off B4226 3 mi 
from Cinderford & Coleford. Guide (6d) from Speech House 
Hotel, or Forestry Commission, Parkend, as above. 
SYMONDS YAT FOREST WALK. All year. Spectacular 
views of Wye Valley gorge and Forest Garden, showing 
trees commercially grown in Forest of Dean. 1 or 24 mi. 
Starts at Log Cabin refreshment hut nr Symonds Yat Rock. 
Guide (1/-) from cabin, or from Forestry Commission 
Parkend, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE 
HENGISTBURY HEAD, Christchurch harbour. All year. 
Grass, moor, oak wood, scrub; salt marsh; geology, 
archaeology, birds. 2 mi. Guide from Hengistbury Head & 
Bournemouth Education & Parks Committee, Avenue Road. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
; HAUGH WOOD WALK, Hereford Forest. All year. 
Mixed-age managed conifer woods: birds and forest life. 
1-3 mi. Starts 5 mi from Hereford. Guide from Forestry 
Commission, Flowers Hill, Brislington, Bristol 4 (Tel: 7804f). 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

CASSIOBURY PARK, Watford. By appointment only. 
Plants of parkland, marsh, canal, river. 1 or 14 mi. Guide 
from Rural Studies Office, Herts County Council, Great 
Offley, Hitchin. 

SCALES PARK, Nuthampstead. By appointment only. 
Wildlife (esp birds), pond, in plantations and old coppice, 
1 mi. Guide from Rural Studies Office, Hitchin, as above. 


LANCASHIRE 
AINSDALE National Nature Reserve, Freshfield. Spring 
& summer by appointment. Plant succession on coastal 
sand dunes. 14 mi. Guide from Nature Conservancy warden, 
18 Brows Lane, Formby. 
EAVES WOOD, Silverdale. Mar-Sept. Managed and 
natural woodland on limestone pavement. 14 mi. Bus or 
tram from Lancaster. Enter wood by gate of Woodlands 
Hotel (756465) or from Waterslack (764472). Guide from 
National Trust, 27 Springbank, Silverdale (Tel: 420), and 
Lancs Nat Trust, 21 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
HAMPSFELL, Grange-over-Sands. All year. Rich lime- 
stone flora on grassland and pavement, with fine views of 
Lakes and Morecambe Bay. 4 mi. Starts 400 yds up Winder- 
mere Road, nr railway station and bus stop. Guide from 
newsagents and booksellers in Grange, or from Grange & 
Dist Nat Hist Soc, c/o Nature Conservancy, Merlewood, 
Grange-over-Sands. 
RIDDING WOOD, Grizedale. All year. Managed wood 
and land for planting. 1-3 mi. Starts from Forestry Museum 
halfway between Hawkshead & Satterthwaite, Furness. 
Guide from Forestry Commission, PO Box 46, Chester 
Tel: 24006). 


STANLEY PARK, Blackpool. Easter - early Sept. Wild- 
fowl, fossil tree, fungi, mosses and ferns in ornamental 
park and wild garden. mi. Guide available at trail. Black- 
pool Parks Dept, and Fylde Nats Soc, 9 Greenwood Avenue. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LONDON 


BRADGATE PARK, Newton Linford. May-Sept. Pre- 
Cambrian rocks, deer, heathland, acid grassland, old oaks, 
3 mi. Take bus from Leicester. Guide from Leicester 
Museum, New Walk, Leicester. 


CHILDREN’S CENTRE, British Museum (NH), Cromwell 
Road, SW7. All year. Indoor trails around galleries repre- 
senting plants & animals of woodland, farmland & hedge- 
row, pond & river, seashore, mountain, countryside in 
danger. 1 hour. Tube to S Kensington. Trail sheets for 
individual children available 2-4.30 Sats & London school 
holidays. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


ATTENBOROUGH, nr Beeston. All year. Wetland birds. 
3 mi. Permit from Notts Trust, 13 Reigate Drive, Atten- 
borough. 


SOMERSET 


EBBOR GORGE, Wookey Hole. Jun-Sep. Limestone 
ecology in Mendip Gorge. + mi. Take minor road from 
Wookey Hole to Priddy past Ebbor Rocks. Guide from 
Nature Conservancy warden, East House, Wookey Hole 
(Tel: Wells 3773). National Trust. 

NORTH HILL, Minehead. All year. Bird migration and 
man’s effect on landscape of coastal woods and moors. 
3 mi. Starts just W of harbour. Guide (1/-) from Exmoor 
National Park Information Centre, The Parade. Somerset 
Trust. 

QUANTOCK FOREST TRAIL. All year. Timber, deer 
and other wildlife in managed woodlands. 1-3 mi. Guide 
from Forestry Commission, Flowers Hill, Brislington, 
Bristol 4 (Tel: 78041). 


WARWICKSHIRE 

LICKEY Junior Nature Trail, nr Rednal, Birmingham. All 
year. Woodlands, shrubs and pools on acid hilltops & clay 
valleys. 1 mi. Starts to right of Toposcope in car park at 
Beacon Hill, off B4096. Guide (1/6) from Games Attendant’s 
Office, nr Rose & Crown, Lickey Hills; or from Birmingham 
Parks Dept, Civic Centre, Birmingham 1. 


OVERSLEY WOOD, Forest of Arden. All year. Managed 
woodlands and land for planting. 1-3 mi. Starts nr Alcester, 
8 mi W of Stratford. Guide from Forestry Commission, PO 
Box 46, Chester (Tel: 24006). 


WESTMORLAND 


LAUNCHY GHYLL Forest Trail, Thirlmere. All year. 
Forest management and wildlife. 1 hour. Starts at A591. 
Guide from Manchester Corporation, Waterworks Engineer, 
Town Hall, M/c 2. 

SKELGHYLL WOODS, Waterhead, Ambleside. Summer. 
Ground flora and scenery in mixed coppice wood. 14 mi. 
Starts at junction A591/A593 (377031). Guide from local 
shops, or Ambleside Field Soc, Bleak House, Windermere, 
or National Trust, Compston Road, Ambleside. 
SWIRLS FOREST Trail, Thirlmere. All year. Woodland 
management and wildlife. ? mi. Starts at A591. Guide from 
Waterworks Engineer, as above. 


WILTSHIRE 


DEVIZES. All year. Along towpath of Kennet & Avon Canal 
between All Cannings Bridge and Englands Bridge, off 
Devizes to Pewsey Road. Guide from Wilts Nat Hist Soc, 
9 Coppershill, Gastard, Corsham, or Wilts Trust, Estate 
Office, Maiden Bradley, Warminster. 

POSTERN HILL WALK, Savernake Forest, Marlborough. 
All year. Birds and fungi in managed beech and oak woods 
and ancient ornamental broadleaf walks. 1-3 mi. Guide 
from Forestry Commission, Flowers Hill, Brislington, 
Bristol 4 (Tel: 78041). 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


ROUGH HILL WOOD, Studley. By arrangement only. 
Woodland plants. Starts + mi from Studley Station on A448 
(053637). Guide from S. B. Boaler, Redditch Development 
Corporation, Holmwood, Plymouth Road, Redditch; or 
W. G. Thomas, Redditch County High School (Tel: 2436). 


YORKSHIRE 


BISHOPWOOD, nr Wakefield. All year. Deciduous & 
coniferous woodlands. 2 mi. Guide from Rural Studies 
Adviser, West Riding Education Office, 8 Bond Street, 
Wakefield. Forestry Commission. 

ILKLEY MOOR. All year. Ecology of crowberry, heather 
& bracken on acid moorland & bog. 1 or 23 hours. Guide 
(1/-) from Wharfedale Nat Soc, Bransty, Rupert Road. 
MIDDLETON WOODS, Ilkley. All year. 1 to 14 hours. 
Bluebells and fungi of sycamore and oak woods. 15 minute 
walk from town centre. Guide (1/-) from Wharfedale Nat 
Soc, as above. 

SILPHO, Allerston Forest. All year. Managed woods and 
land for planting. 1-3 mi. Starts on Hackness-Harwood Dale 
byroad, NW of Scarborough. Guide from Forestry Commis- 
sion, Briar House, Fulford Road, York (Tel: 24684). 
SNEVERDALE, Allerston Forest. All year. Managed 
woods and land for planting. 1-3 mi. Starts nr Dalby, 1 mi 
N of Thornton-le-Dale. Guide from Forestry Commission, 
York, as above. 


WALES 


UPPER MALHAMDALE, Skipton. All year. Limestone 
flora & birds. 7 mi or less. Pennine bus from Skipton. Guide 
(map reading experience essential) from Yorkshire Dales 
National Park, Tatham House, Airton. 

WYKEHAM, Allerston Forest. All year. Managed wood- 
lands and land for planting. 1-3 mi. Start N of Wykeham 
village, 5 mi SW of Scarborough. Guide from Forestry 
Commission, York, as above. 


BEDDGELERT FOREST TRAIL, Caernarvonshire. All 
year. Managed woodlands. 1 mi. Starts 2 mi N of Beddgelert 
village. Guide from Forestry Commission, Victoria Terrace, 
Aberystwyth (Tel: 2367). 

COLOMENDY SCHOOL, Loggerheads, nr Mold, Flint- 
shire. Term time only. Elementary ecology of limestone 
woodland. Guide from Headmaster. 

CWM IDWAL, Caernarvonshire. All year. Biology, land 
use and glaciation in Snowdonia. 14 mi. Take path from A5 
at Ogwen cottage. Guide from Nature Conservancy, Penrhos 
Road, Bangor. 

CWM LLAN section of Watkin Path, Snowdonia, Caer- 
narvonshire. All year. Biology and land use of upland 
sheepwalk. 23 mi. Guide from Nature Conservancy, as above. 
DALE peninsula, Pembrokeshire. All year. Geographical 
& historical interest of rocky coast. 5 mi. Starts at Griffin 
Inn, Dale. Guide (3/-) from shops or Dale Fort Field Centre. 
OXWICH National Nature Reserve, Gower, Glamorgan. 
All year, especially May-Jul. Flowers & birds of dune, 
dune slack, saltmarsh. 24 mi. Guide from Nature Con- 
servancy warden, Small House, Llangennith, Swansea. 
SKOMER ISLAND, Pembrokeshire. Apr-Sep. Breeding 
sea birds & plants of cliff top and grassland. Boat from 
Martin’s Haven, Marloes. Guide from West Wales Nat 
Trust, 4 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 


SCOTLAND 


ABERFOYLE, Stirling. All year. Forestry practice, and 
history of plantations and natural woodland. 14, 3, 6, 74 or 
8 mi. Take road to Gartmore, off A81 2 mi S of Aberfoyle. 
Starts at Cobleland Caravan Site. Booklets from Camp 
warden (Apr-Sep) or Forestry Commission, 20 Renfrew 
Street, Glasgow, C2. 

BEINN EIGHE National Nature Reserve, Ross & Cromarty. 
Summer. Forest and loch shore. Guide from car park or 
Nature Conservancy warden, Anancaun, Kinlochewe. 
BRODICK CASTLE, Isle of Arran. Mar-Sep. Exotic 
plants in ornamental gardens. 45 mins. Steamer from 
Ardrossan or Fairlie (apply to British Rail for details). Guide 
from Castle. National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh 1. 

CRAIGVINEAN FOREST WALKS, Perthshire. All year. 
History of managed woodland and land for planting. 1-3 mi. 
Starts 2 mi N of Dunkeld. Guide from Forestry Commission, 
6 Queen’s Gate, Aberdeen (Tel: 33361). 

CRATHES CASTLE, Banchory, Kincardineshire. May- 
Sep. Recent regeneration in woodland; sand quarry, lake 
and stream. 2 mi. Starts 19 mi W of Aberdeen on AQ3. 
Guide from Castle. National Trust for Scotland, as above. 
CULZEAN CASTLE, Maybole, Ayrshire. Mar-Oct. Orna- 
mental conifers. ? or 14 hours. 11 mi S of Ayr on A719 or 
5 mi from Maybole on B7023. Guide at Castle. National 
Trust for Scotland, as above. 

DUNKELD: Hermitage Forest, Inver-by-Dunkeld, Perth- 
shire. All year. Mixed conifer and deciduous woods. 14 mi. 
Turn off A9 down Inver road 4 mi before Dunkeld. Guide 
from Hermitage car park or National Trust for Scotland 
Information Centre, Dunkeld. Forestry Commission. 
ENTERKINE TRAIL, Ayrshire. Open by arrangement. 
Badgers, birds, flowers of mixed woodland with stream. $ mi. 
Entrance via gate on road between B744 (Annbank-Tarbol- 
ton) and B730 (Stair-Tarbolton). Guide from J. T. Swarbrick, 
Botany Dept, Agricultural College, Auchincruive (Tel: 
Annbank 331). Scottish Wildlife Trust, Branahui, St 
Andrew’s Avenue, Prestwick. 

HERMITAGE OF BRAID and Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 
All year, during park hours. Vegetation, water fowl and 
glaciation in woodland valley & hill scrub. 14-2 mi. Bus from 
City centre. Guide (1/-) post free from Edinburgh Education 
Dept, St Giles Street, Edinburgh 1. 

ISLAND OF RHUM, Inverness-shire. Jun-Sep. Coast, 
woodland and moorland. 3 or 4 mi. Excursion boats from 
Mallaig. Guides from box on pier. Nature Conservancy, 
12 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh 9. 

KELVINGROVE PARK, Glasgow. All year. River, trees, 
water fowl, statuary and history of City Park. + or ? mi. 
Guide from Sunlight Cottage in park. Glasgow Parks Dept, 
50 John Street, Glasgow, C1. 


KINNOULL HILL, Perth. All year. Ecology and effects of 
man on hill, moor, wood, cliff. 1-14 mi. Off Hatton Road. 
Guide (6d) from Perth Museum or at trail or at bookshops. 
LINN PARK, Glasgow. All year. General ecology of a 
city park—river, castie ruins, pine and deciduous woods. 
1 or 14 mi. Guide (2/-) from Linn Park Nature Centre. 
Glasgow Parks Dept, as above. 

LOCH AN EILEAN, Inverness-shire. Easter-Sep. Fresh- 
water loch and pine woods. 3 mi. Starts 4 mi from Aviemore. 
Guide from Nature Conservancy warden, Cairngorms 
Reserve, Kinakyle or Achnagoichan, Aviemore. 

LOCH ARD, Perthshire. All year. Managed woods and 
land for planting. 1-3 mi. Starts nr Aberfoyle. Guide (1/-) 
from Forestry Commission, 20 Renfrew Street, Glasgow, C2 
(Tel: DOUglas 7261). 

MAYBOLE, Ayrshire. Mar-Oct. Ornamental conifers. ? or 14 
hours. 11 mi S of Ayr on A719. Guide at Castle. Nat Trust 
for Scot, as above. 

ROTHESAY, Bute. All year. 3 trails: seashore, lakeside, 
woodland. 2, 13 & 3 hours respectively. Guide (1/-) from the 
Museum, Rothesay. 

ST CYRUS National Nature Reserve, Kincardineshire. 
Summer. Cliff, dunes and salt marsh. 14 hours. Guide from 
Nature Conservancy, Blackhall, Banchory (Tel: 2206). 
YELLOWCRAIG, East Lothian. Summer. Plants, birds, 
geology of field, wood, dune, beach and strandline. 14 mi. 
Turn off N from A198 immediately E of Dirleton. Guide 
(1/-).from car park or East Lothian County Planning Dept, 
Haddington. Scottish Wildlife Trust. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
TOLLYMORE FOREST PARK, Newcastle, Co Down. 
All year. Forest nursery, yews, salmon, otters, geology. 1 mi. 
Guide from Tollymore Forest Museum or Ulster Museum, 
Stranmillis, Belfast. 


A 6d guidebook starts off this Forestry Commission trail in 
Somerset (far left). The path leads through woodland in various 
stages: below are some fine young hemlocks. Points of interest 
are signed along the route: above left a red deer track crosses 
the trail. Photos by Roy A. Harris. 
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footpaths 
IT WAS announced recently that the 
Government has set up a Committee on 
Footpaths, to consider what changes are 
needed in the law relating to footpaths 
and other country rights of way. Among 
the members of the Committee are Ian 
Campbell (secretary of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society), 
John Cripps (editor of The Countryman) 
and Tom Stephenson (secretary of the 
Ramblers’ Association). 


One of the reforms I hope they will 
consider is the urgent need to make 
County Councils responsible for the 
upkeep of footpaths and bridle ways. 
There are many rights of way (now 
increasingly being marked on Ordnance 
Survey maps as red dotted lines) which 
are completely overgrown and literally 
impenetrable. In this condition nobody 
uses them. Because nobody uses them, 
nobody bothers to keep them clear. 
Indeed, it is nobody’s job to cut down 
the undergrowth which has grown up. It 
should be just as much the duty of the 
local Council to remove brambles from 
across a footpath as it is to mend pot- 
holes in a road. 


x youth conference 


THE International Youth Federation 
for the Study and Conservation of 
Nature (which is mercifully just called 
IYF for short) and the Youth Commit- 
tee of the Council for Nature are holding 


an international conference on the part 


which young people could play in con- 
serving the world’s wildlife. It will take 
place in Oxford on 9 and 10 August, and 
speakers will include James Fisher and 
Garth Christian. Cheap accommodation 
will be provided and anyone interested 


Ti d i UR, 
idelines yy 


by Turnstone 


in attending should make enquiries 
immediately to the Council for Nature, 
Zoological Gardens, London, N.W.1. 


3 more birds in towns ? 


DR ERZ of Essen found recently that 
there were 15 times as many blackbirds 
in city parks, cemeteries and garden 
suburbs as there are in typical country 
woodland. Taking all species of birds 
together, he found between 9 and 16 
pairs per hectare (10,000 square metres) 
in parks and gardens. 7-11 pairs per 
hectare in ordinary residential districts, 
5 to 6 pairs in the central parks of the 
city and 4 pairs even in industrial areas. 
This last figure is still more than the 
average population on open land. It 
seems that the main advantages of city 
life are extra warmth in winter, more 
food (both from refuse and from feeding 
by the public) and more nest sites. 


Perhaps showing certain parallels with 
human beings, mortality amongst city 
birds is much higher than in _ the 
country. The average pair of country 
blackbirds in Germany rear 4 young to 
the flying stage, while their city cousins 
only reach an average of 1-7. This is 
thought to be due to dogs, cats, rats, 
children and city traffic. On the other 
hand, while half the adult blackbirds in 
the country die through freezing or 
starvation in the winter, less than a third 
die in the towns. 


The moral (if you are a German 
blackbird) seems to be to get born in the 
quieter, less dangerous countryside and 
move into the city for extra warmth and 
food in your old age. 


= trouble with maybugs 


THE authorities at Orly airport, Paris, 


are having great difficulties with cock- 
chafers or maybugs Melolontha melo- 
lontha. The maybugs zoom towards the 
bright lights at the loading bays and get 
mixed up with the baggage. They then 
fly amongst suitcases to the United 
States and other countries, causing con- 
siderable surprise among the Customs 
officers examining French luggage. 


~ look at the kingfisher 


THE Council for Nature gave a premiere 
in the Royal Festival Hall last week to 
The Private Life of the Kingfisher, a 
colour film made by Ronald and 
Rosemary Eastman. This is an astound- 
ing film. You can watch the kingfisher 
catching minnows and bullheads under 
water in slow motion and full colour, 
one of the most beautiful sights I have 
ever seen. If you get a chance to see this 
film, don’t miss it. It has already been 
shown once on TV in black and white, 
and the BBC will be sure to want to 
show it in colour as soon as they can. 


=. Yorkshire bracken 


IT looks as if the curse of Scotland 
(bracken) may be lifted by a spell from 
Ilkley Moor. For some years the Ilkley 
Council has been waging war on the 
moor’s bracken, which has been gradu- 
ally driving out the heather and crow- 
berry. Scything, bruising and poisoning 
have had very little effect. Now the 
bracken has started degenerating for no 
apparent reason. Once affected by this 
degeneration (it may perhaps be some 
sort of disease) sheep will eat the 
bracken. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has been trying to see if it can export 
this disease to other parts of the country, 
so far without any success. But if it could, 
large areas of moorland now lost to 
bracken might be recolonised by heather 
and once again grazed by sheep. You 
can study the whole process on Ilkley 
Moor from a nature trail: details on 
page 5. 


PN 


questionnaire 


WE HAD hoped to publish in this issue 
of Wildlife and the Countryside some 
details of the questionnaire which 


readers filled out in March. The analysis 


is taking much longer than we expected, 
since over 3,000 forms have been 
received. One thing that is quite clear 


is that almost all our readers keep a pet 
of some sort, and amongst people living 
in towns goldfish and cage birds seem 
very popular. One reader claims to keep 
a pet puma cub. I could not make out 
from the postmark whether or not he 
lives in Surrey, or else we might have 
been able to announce the solution to 
the much debated mystery of the Surrey 
puma. 


x no parking for eagles 
POWER line electrocution may be one 
of the causes of the decrease in the 
number of eagles in the western states 
of the U.S.A. The theory is that raptors 
have died because of what is delicately 
called their ‘jet assist’ take-offs from 
electrical wires. The excretion of these 
birds when they take flight can cause 
fatal short circuits, the National Audu- 
bon Society tells me. To discourage the 
eagles from alighting in Oregon, sharp 
projections have been fixed to the wires 
near the pylons where the birds nor- 
mally perch. It is hoped that other U.S. 
power companies will do the same— 
which could mean an increase in the 
eagle population. 


= Teesdale flowers 


ALTHOUGH some work on the Cow 
Green reservoir has (regrettably) already 
started, the dam will not be filled with 
water until 1970. The best point to view 
the reservoir site (May and June for the 
flowers) is from where the lin. Ordnance 
Survey sheet 84 marks “Cow Green’. 
There is a right of way along the track 
to Cauldron Snout which branches off 
the metalled road to Cow Green Mine. 
Most of the plants for which Teesdale 
is internationally famous can be seen 
from this track; to walk on the fell you 
need a permit from the Nature Con- 
servancy, 13 Windsor Terrace, New- 
castle. An intensive research programme 
is being carried out in the area to be 
flooded, so no flowers should be picked. 
Wardens of the Northumberland and 
Durham Naturalists Trust (who have 
been working to conserve the Teesdale 
flora for some years) will be on hand 
at weekends to help visitors. 


. : grassless airports 


A RATHER pathetic cry came from 
Australian airports recently. They asked 


the Government research organisation 
to find a substitute for grass, for them 
to lay between the runways of aero- 
dromes. It is too expensive to tarmac 
anything except the runways themselves, 
sO grass is grown, and amongst the 
grass live insects. Insects are eaten by 
birds, which fly up in front of planes and 
sometimes clog the jet intakes. 


They have tried getting rid of the 
birds, by getting rid of the insects, by 
getting rid of the grass. But in dry 
weather this has resulted in great clouds 
of dust being blown across the runways. 
My answer would be to stock the air- 
ports with flightless insect eating birds. 


—S you build it: 

we eat it 
THE one thing the airmen do not want 
in runways is Desulfovibrio desulfuricans. 
This tiny bacterium can consume its 
own weight in bitumen in five seconds. 
Under ideal conditions, one organism 
can multiply to 17 million in 24 hours. 
Giving off a smell like rotten eggs 
(indicating hydrogen disulphide?) they 
are eating up the roads near Perth, 
Western Australia. I am waiting for the 
news that Perth Airport has closed 
down in despair, suffering from dis- 
integrating runways, dust-storms, too 
many birds and a noxious eggy stench. 


— oil 


THESE black guillemots will be one of 
the very few British seabirds not to be 
seriously affected by oil from the Torrey 
Canyon: they do not rest along the south 
coast. Oiled birds should be cleaned 
with swarfega (from chemists) and kept 
in captivity (perhaps for months) until 
they can swim again. Contact local 
RSPCA or the RSPB (The Lodge, 
Sandy, Beds) for further advice. 


Drawing by Donald Watson from The Countryman. 


Little 
Worlds 


Joy O. I. Spoczynska 


The Vinnriium 
and the Terrarium 


Aan OF L Spoczs tisha 


These books are useful, enter- 
taining and clear guides for the 
young person interested in 
keeping unusual pets—fishes, 
frogs and tortoises—and in 
learning more about the en- 
vironments in which they 
thrive. The author, a teacher 
of Biology and F.R.E.M., is an 
aquarium and vivarium keeper 
of long experience. 


two titles: 
% THE AQUARIUM 


% THE VIVARIUM AND 
THE TERRARIUM 


colour frontispiece, plus black- 
and-white drawings each 15/- 


The Sea 


Robert C. Miller 


Every aspect of the sea is cov- 
ered here. ‘Not only an 
extremely instructive book but 
also a beautiful book to look 
at’—Peter Scott, The Wildfowl 
Trust, 81 colour photos, 169 
black-and-white photos, plus 
maps 84/— 


NELSON 


Books for you 


BRITAIN’S 
WILDLIFE: 


‘Rarities and 
‘Introductions 
By Richard Fitter 


iPaintings by John Leigh-Pemberton, 
'Foreword by H.R.H. Duke of Edinburgh, 
Preface by Peter Scott. Marvellous: value ! 
. First-rate, reliable account of wildlffe, with 


ase illustrations. 


112 x 8 in., 96 pages, 35 coloured repro- 
ductions. 21s. 


i 
‘For the Young Naturalist 
‘A great classic of wildlife 


' 


TWO 
LITTLE 
SAVAGES 


‘Ernest Thompson Seton 


‘ 
' 
i 


‘The story of Sam and Yan who went to 
jlive in the forests of Ontario. A young 
ireader writes: “I think it is a beautiful 
‘book ... It gives marvellous information 
‘about woodlaw... the facts about trees 
} and animals are very good ...| have always 
enjoyed books about living ‘free’. ..”’. 


» Reprint. 9 x 54 in., 416 pages, 200 draw- 


"ings. 30s. 
; 
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Richard Hayes reviews L. Hugh Newman’s new book Create a Butter fly 
Garden. Wild butterflies will not be attracted by roses or dahlias, but they 
love nettles and brambles. And it is not too difficult to rear and then release 


these most beautiful of all insects. 


E ARE all familiar with the idea 

of bird gardening. Nestboxes, 
bird-tables, peanut dispensers, thick 
bushes for nesting, berried shrubs for 
winter food: suburban birds have never 
had it so good. But butterflies are having 
a hard time of it. There are less wild 
plants for them to feed on and for their 
caterpillars to eat. Poisonous sprays 
make many gardens a death-trap. 


L. Hugh Newman’s new book (just 
published by John Baker at 25/-) should 
inspire us all to create minor butterfly 
sanctuaries in our back gardens. One 
warning he gives at the start, though: 
butterflies and birds don’t mix. Tits are 
too fond of caterpillars for us to risk 
putting up nestboxes. And sparrows, 
martins and flycatchers are all partial to 
a tasty butterfly. 


The trouble with most modern garden 
flowers is that they have little scent and 
less nectar. So the first thing you should 
do, in creating a butterfly garden, is to 
expel flashy, overbred plants like roses, 
gladioli, hydrangeas, dahlias and chry- 
santhemums. In general, single rather 
than double varieties are the best, and 
most of the older cottage-garden blooms 
are much loved by butterflies. Aubretia, 
alyssum, arabis, wallflowers, primroses, 
polyanthus and honesty are all good 
Spring flowers, and two of Hugh 
Newman’s special favourites are sweet 
rocket and valerian. 


Later on in the year thrift, catmint, 


Butterflies 
ot begonias? 


mignonette, candytuft and cornflower 
are also recommended. There are many 
more species that the experienced 
gardener will know are magnets for the 
foraging butterfly, and several that 
spring to mind are buddleia, michaelmas 
daisies and lilac. Oddly enough, the 
common red geranium—an.artificial- 
looking flower if ever there was one— 
is a butterfly favourite too. 


Of course, there are many wild flowers 
that butterflies love, and you can easily 
try your hand at growing these from 
seed collected in the country. (But don’t 
dig up complete plants: a bad habit 


that is also, in most counties, against 
the law). Thistles are butterfly favourites, 
and so are marjoram, wild thyme, 
ragwort, dandelions and clover. It 
should not be too difficult to set aside 
a corner of the garden for these wild 
‘flowers to grow. If you have a hedge, 
you should be able to get brambles 
established amongst it, and the insects 
will be attracted both by flowers and 
fruit. Hugh Newman lists many more 
butterfly species—and stresses too the 
need for shelter from wind. 


Planting nectar-filled flowers is a good 
start, but it can only attract butterflies 
that come flying by of their own accord. 
And in most districts there are all too 
few of these. You must also establish the 
right food plants, so that any wild 
butterflies that appear will lay eggs. 
Now the commonest and finest of our 
butterflies are the Vanessids: the pea- 
cocks, red admirals and tortoiseshells. 
Their caterpillars feed on nettles, and 
Hugh Newman is quite lyrical about 
nettle culture. He explains how to grow 
them, and when to trim them, to ensure 
a supply of fresh shoots all summer 
through. 


luring females 


IT IS probably not necessary to plant 
nettles: just don’t cut them down! But 
other important food plants need a little 
more thought. Nasturtiums and cab- 
bages are excellent for the large and 
small whites, horseradish for the pretty 


green-veined white (often dismissed as 
another ‘cabbage white’), and honesty 
or garden rocket for the orange tip. If 
you become really interested in butterfly 
rearing, you will grow various food 
plants in pots, ready to rush them out 
to any egg-laying females that fly over 
the hedge. Hugh Newman lists suitable 
plants for most species of butterfly. 


For many gardeners, planting flowers 
and food plants may be quite enough. 
But if anything spectacular is to be 
achieved, you must rear the butterflies 
yourself. A rearing cage is bought from 
a dealer or made from a wooden or 
cardboard box, with the opening 
covered by muslin. The essential thing 
is that the cage remains clean, and is 
light and airy. 


Then search a nettlebed for cater- 
pillars—this month and next you should 
find small tortoiseshells and peacocks 
there. Bring them home on the nettle 
leaves in a paper bag, and place fresh 
nettle sprigs daily in the cage in jam 
jars filled with water (plug the necks 
with cotton wool to stop the caterpillars 
drowning). The caterpillars will crawl 
off the dying nettles on to the fresh 
shoots without any assistance. Clean 
away withered foliage as soon as this 
happens, since it may cause disease. 
You can use any species of caterpillar, 
provided you feed it the correct plant. 


When the caterpillars are ready to 
pupate, they will crawl to the roof of 


Butterflies reared in captivity can be acclimatised in the cage on the left, before they 
are released in the garden. Provided there are plenty of sheltered, nectar-laden flowers 
in bloom, they should stay around for some days. Butterflies, says Hugh Newman, 
are not difficult to tame; below are some peacocks which have learned to fly to the 
hand to be fed on honey and water. Photos (from Create a Butterfly Garden) by 


G. Docwra (below) and A. Docwra (left); drawing opposite by Marjatta Newman. 


Autographed copies 
of 

CREATE 

A BUTTERFLY 
GARDEN 


Signed by the Author 
L. HUGH NEWMAN 


are available only from Worldwide 


Butterflies Ltd. (25/-. P & p 3/6). 


We supply all sorts of living butter- 
flies and moths, also Entomological 
equipment and books. You can 
visit our new and modern butterfly 
farm. Please write to us for full 
details and for our Summer Cata- 
logue of eggs, larvae and pupae. 


Worldwide Butterflies Ltd. 


Over Compton, Sherborne, Dorset 


DO YOU COLLECT 
wildlife? 


Most back numbers are available from 
us at 1/9 post free. And why not have a 
permanent binder like the one shown 
above? It will take two years’ copies, and 
is handsomely bound in red and black, 
with the title of Wildlife and the Country- 
side printed in gold. It is a fine addition 
to any bookshelf. It only costs 15/- post 
free. Or we can send you a specially 
made wallet folder, which takes two 
years’ magazines and costs only 2/-. 


You will often want to refer to old 
issues of your magazine. Make sure 
you have kept them, in good condi- 


tion. 
Write to 


10 Bouverie Street London EC4 
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Photos reproduced by 
permission from 
Create A Butterfly 
Garden. 7 and 4 by 
L. Hugh Newman; 2, 3 
and 6 by A. Docwra; 
5 by F. Locke. 


WILDLIFE 
RANGER 


These elephants (photo: 
Yvonne Molloy) are in the 
National Park of Southern 
Sudan. One has spread its 
ears in atypical threatening 
posture, probably because 

it has heard the cameraman. 
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ROWENA NEEDHAM is a Wildlife Ranger who 
lives in Salisbury, Rhodesia, but keeps in regular 
touch with Cyril Littlewood by mail. This is her 
account of a visit to the Gorongoza Game Park 
recently. 


AT SIX o’clock in the morning we started out for 
a day in the Gorongoza Game Park in Mozam- 
bique. We were on holiday and staying for a few 
days in Vila Pery, so the prospect was quite 
exciting. It was very hot even at that early hour— 
and the flies were beginning to swarm around us 
each time we stopped. Just before reaching the 
Park we turned off the road and stopped at a cafe 
for a cool drink. Just behind the building were 
three tame baboons who accepted scraps of food 
from us with great dignity and courtesy! 


Soon we were on our way again, and after about 
half an hour’s drive we reached the camp gates at 
the entrance to the Park. As soon as we had taken 
on the services of a guide for the day we drove 
on into the Park and began to see the first signs 
of wildlife. After a mile or so we spotted a big bull 
elephant eating the leaves off a tree. A little further 
on we encountered first a troop of baboons and 
then a herd of zebra . . . by this time our cameras 
were clicking and our eyes were alert for the next 
exciting find. 


As we drove round the Park we saw many 
different species—zebra, baboon, gnu, warthog, 
hippopotamus, waterbuck and eland. It was just 
like driving through a great open zoo. . . but with 
the humans securely shut up in their mobile ‘cage’ 
while the animals roamed free. 


This proved to be our first look at some of the 
Park’s lions. We spotted some cars grouped around 
some shady palm trees and our guide told us that 
almost certainly there were lions nearby. As we 
drove nearer we saw the first of the lions—a big 
male dozing blissfully under a tree. He stirred as 
we got closer to him and looked lazily in our 
direction before he decided that we were. not 
worthy of his attention and dozed off again! We 
decided to leave him in peace and off we went 
again. | 


We were glad to reach the hippo pools so that 
we could at last get out of the car and stretch our 
legs. The afternoon passed quickly, and our 
adventurous and very exciting day in Gorongoza, 
came to an end. 


Spot The African Wildlife 

HERE ARE the answers to the competition in 
which you were asked to identify 42 African wild 
animals last month. 


2.  Siriped Hyaena. 23. Gorilla. 

3. Senegal Lion. 24. White Rhinoceros. 
4. Green Monkey. 25... "Lion: 

5.  Mandrill. 26. Abyssinian Buffalo. 
6. Ostrich. 27. Giraffe. 

7.  Addax. 28. Okapi. 

8. Jerboa. 29. Elephant. 

9. Oryx. 30. Aardvark. 

10. Arabian Jackal. 31. Zebra. 

11. Arabian Ibex. 32. Kudu. 

12. Vulture. 33. Hippopotamus. 

13. Arabian Baboon. 34. Flamingo. 

14. Crocodile. 35. Leopard. , 
15. Camel or Dromedary. 36. Wart Hog. 

16. Marabou Stork. 37. Gnu or Wildebeest. 
17. Sacred Ibis. 38. Waterbuck. 

18. Abyssinian Hyrax. 39. Springbok. 

19. Gerenuk Antelope. 40. Crowned Crane. 
20. Chimpanzee. 41. Cape Buffalo. 

21. Eland. 42. Tenrec. 

22. Brush-tailed Porcupine. 43. Indri. 


Many all-correct lists were received—but the 
first to be checked came in from Wildlife Ranger 
PAUL GREENEWICH (134) of Shirley, Surrey. 
The prize of a wildlife book has been sent to Paul— 
so to him and to all the other keen observers go our 
congratulations. 


Drawing by Thumas. 


BLACK-FOOTED FERRET Mustela nigripes 


Order: Carnivora Family: Mustelidae 


Present distribution: Found on the interior plains of the Rocky Mountains foothills from 
western Dakota to northern Montana and Alberta, and from there southwards to Texas and 
central New Mexico. 


Former distribution: Widely distributed across the plains of North America (see map); 
coinciding geographically with the distribution of the Prairie Dog. 


Estimated numbers: The total surviving population cannot be estimated. Only about 57 
sightings have been reported since 1955. 


Description : Body length 18 in, plus 6 in tail. Weasel-like in general appearance. Weight about 
14 lbs. Females slightly smaller than males. Fur yellowish-buff in colour with lighter underparts, 
black feet and tail-tip and black patch around eyes. 


Habitat: Prairie land. 

Food: Chiefly Prairie Dogs. 

Length of life: About ten years. 

Status: Now reduced to a precariously low level—but no precise information yet available. 


Reason for decline: The destruction of its chief source of food: the Prairie Dog. This 
animal has been widely attacked because of the damage it does to grassland. Full scale poisoning 
campaigns have brought these marmot-like rodents close to extinction in many places. The Black- 
footed Ferret also depends upon these animals for shelter, as it normally uses old Prairie Dog 
burrows as nests. 


Conservation measures already taken: Attempts are being made by the US Wildlife 
Service to capture specimens for subsequent release into National Parks. Efforts are also being 
made to discourage the destruction of any specimens accidentally caught or sighted. 


Number in captivity: Four (all in the United States). 


NIMALS Mn DANGER Cyrif Littlewood 


IS 


BS 


“Photo from The Countryman Colin G. Butler. 


HE USUAL method of stocking a hive with honey bees 

is to run a swarm into the entrance of the hive. When a 
colony of bees swarms, the bees uproot themselves from their 
old home, and undertake a daring aerial migration to an 
unknown destination. They have no home, no store of food, 
no brood of growing young bees: nothing but themselves 
and their old queen to found a new colony and establish it 
firmly before the onset of winter. 


They have completely erased all memory of their old home, 
and are prepared to make a supreme effort to establish a 
new one. And this makes them very desirable tenants for 
our observation hive. The big problem is to persuade the 
swarm that the observation hive is a suitable place for them 
to occupy. 


deception needed 


THE normal way of introducing a swarm to a new hive 
is to shake them out of the box in which a beekeeper has 
supplied them on to a temporary platform arranged before 
the hive entrance. But to do this with an observation hive 
would be to invite certain failure. The entrance is too small 
and the tunnel is too long and narrow. The bees would stay 
outside the entrance. A few would venture in and would not 
like what they found: a hive with walls of glass, difficult to 
walk on and cold to the feet. They would have none of it 
and would report so to the mass of the bees waiting outside. 
It would only be a matter of time before the swarm decamped 
to a more congenial home of its own choosing. 


So you must deceive the bees as to your intentions, by 
hiving them into an ordinary wooden hive which you place 
at the mouth of the observation hive tunnel. They will readily 
accept this and work hard to make it their home. 


After four or five days transfer two.selected wooden frames 
or combs (containing most of the bees—including the queen) 
from the wooden hive to the observation hive. Shake the 
bees from the remaining combs in the box hive, and from the 
hive itself. Remove both hive and combs, now empty of bees, 
some distance away. The bees will now accept the observation 
hive as their home. 
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In our March issue John Hill described how to make a simple observation 
hive (below). Now W. Wood, an experienced beekeeper, explains how to 
get a colony of bees established inside the hive. 


Putting in the bees 


It is fairly obvious that this whole operation would be too 
difficult for a complete beginner in beekeeping to tackle 
without help, and so I would suggest that you go about it in 
the following way. 


Firstly, have your observation hive, tunnel and entrance 
completed and set up in its permanent situation. Then get in 
touch with one or more local beekeepers (or your local 
beekeepers’ association: write to British Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Rides, Eastchurch, Sheerness, Kent, for its address). 
Tell him as early as possible in the summer that you wish to 
purchase a small swarm of bees to stock your observation 


Drawing by John Hill. 
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hive. Indicate also that you would very much like the bee- 
keeper to help in the operation. You will find that he is an 
enthusiast and will gladly lend a hand. 


If you do not possess a small wooden hive to house the 
swarm initially, again ask the beekeeper to help out. Mount 
this hive on a suitable temporary stand (such as a box or a 
small table) immediately in front of the observation hive 
entrance. Arrange a sloping platform, about two feet square, 
in front of the entrance of the temporary hive. The slope down 
from the entrance need only be a gentle one, but the platform 
must be firm and unlikely to collapse when the swarm is 
shaken on to it. The platform could be a piece of plywood 
or hardboard, or even thick cardboard if made firm enough. 


Ask the beekeeper to supply as many brood frames fitted 
with wax foundation as the temporary hive will hold. Obtain 
a bee veil for use during the hiving of the swarm and the 
later transfer of bees to the observation hive; the beekeeper 
may be willing to lend you one, or will be able to tell you 
where to buy one. You are now ready to receive the swarm, 
which the beekeeper will bring to you in a straw skep or a 
wooden box. 


the swarm moves in 

UNDER his direction, and wearing your veil, shake the bees 
from this box on to the prepared platform. Although many 
bees will take to the wing, the main mass will move up the 
slope into the prepared wooden hive containing the frames 
of foundation. If you have not witnessed this operation before, 
prepare for one of the most exciting spectacles that nature 
has to offer. Thousands of bees seem to have a single desire: 
that of entering and occupying their new home as quickly as 
possible. 


The first stage of the project is now completed, and for the 
next four or five days the bees will fly in and out of this hive 
and occupy as many combs adjacent to one another as will 
accommodate their numbers. In that time the wax foundation 
in the frames will be transformed into wonderful hexagonal 
cells in which the bees will store honey and pollen and in 
which the queen will lay eggs. 


On the fourth or fifth day carry the observation hive 
outside and place it near the occupied hive. Fully open one 


glass side. With the beekeeper’s help and guidance select 
two combs containing food and brood (eggs and larvae). 
One of these must hold the queen. Carefully fit the ends of 
these into the slots provided in the side of the rack of your 
observation hive, so that the frames hang vertically. The 
beekeeper will probably use his smoker during the transfer. 
(This puffs smoke at the bees and is the usual way of per- 
suading them to move.) In this case, it is used to move bees 
from round the edges of the rack, for they might otherwise 
be trapped as the window is gently closed and fastened. 


Carry the observation hive indoors, and replace on its 
permanent stand with the tube pushed home into the hole 
in the window frame. Shake off the bees which are still 
clinging to the hive and combs outside, and remove the 
temporary stand at least five of six yards away from the 
observation hive entrance. The shaken bees will soon find 
their way into the new hive. 


After thanking the beekeeper, you are now ready to see 
the whole fascinating story of the honey bee unfold day by 
day before the privileged eyes of you and your friends. 


Drawings on this page by Brenda Spinney 


Two essential items of equipment for beekeeping are a smoker 
and a bee veil (above). Smoke (from sacking or cotton rags) is 
used to subdue bees, or to drive them in a desired direction: they 
do not take kindly to being pushed! The bee veil normally fits 
over a panama hat (as shown above) and is tucked in around 
the neck. The drawing on the left shows the observation hive 
open and on a box, ready for the bees to be transferred to it. 
It will later be placed inside the window, with the bees entering 
through the small hole in the frame. On the table is the tem- 
porary hive borrowed from the beekeeper. This observation hive 
is probably not suitable for overwintering: two frames cannot 
carry enough honey to last the bees through the winter. A bee- 
keeper should be consulted on transferring the colony to a 
suitable overwintering hive. The photo on page 16 shows a dancing 
bee (centre) surrounded by other bees, which are learning from 
the dance the direction, distance and quantity of the nectar source 
that the dancer has just visited. The fascinating and detailed 
language of bees can easily be studied with an observation hive. 
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Early morning dog rose by Jane Burton: note the dew on its petals. 


HE IDEA that English names of plants are easier 
to cope with than the Latin ones is not quite correct. 
If every wild flower had only one local name it 
might be so, but many plants have hundreds. 


To make it more difficult, the same local name may be 
used for several species of plant, often depending on which 
part of the country you happen to live in. As if this were not 
enough, although many plants have real country names, 
others (usually those which are less common) have only 
what are best described as book names. It is only fair to say 
that these (English) book names are less confusing than the 
old country ones, some of which have been in general use 
for hundreds of years. 


Shepherd’s purse (Capsella bursa-pastoris) was called by 
this name as long ago as 1548, and in spite of its having 
several other names such as lady’s purse and mother’s heart, 
pick-pocket and witches’ pouches, even the books use the 
old name shepherd’s purse all these years later. The plant 
most books now call wild celery (Apium graveolens) was 
once known as smallage. This plant has also had several 
other names since then including march, merch, marsh 
parsley and mile. Unfortunately there is no official list of 
English names, and a good book on this subject is long 
overdue. 


Lady’s fingers must be one of the most confusing of all 
plant names. In most books it is used for Anthyllis vulneraria, 
a yellow vetchlike plant sometimes called kidney-vetch. 
Anthyllis is lady’s fingers in places as far apart as Hampshire 
and Lincolnshire, but in both these counties as well as in 
Northamptonshire, Gloucester, Sussex and some parts of 
Yorkshire, the name is given to the plant generally known as 
birds-foot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus). And that is not the 
end of it. Other Yorkshire plants called lady’s fingers include 
laburnum, meadow pea (Lathyrus pratensis), false oxlip (the 


Most botanists use scientific (Latin) names for plants, and 
Catherine M. Rob reminds us why. Lady’s slipper 
may refer to any of a dozen plants, and Arum maculatum 
(lords-and-ladies: see back cover) is said to have over 
400 English names. 


Horse-gogs and lady’s fingers 


cross between cowslip and primrose) and, even more odd, 
honeysuckle. 


In Shropshire and Worcestershire the name lady’s fingers 
is given to the common foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), no 
doubt from the shape of the flower, while in Fife it is a 
primrose, and in Berkshire the early purple orchid (Orchis 
mascula). There are even more of these general mix-ups. 
Books, botanists and the majority of other people, when 
they speak of the lady’s slipper mean just one plant, that 
very rare orchid (Cypripedium calceolus). But here in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire and in many other parts of the 
British Isles the name is also used for our old friend birds-foot 
trefoil. 


cuckoo pint or schoolmaster 

IT IS said that the wild arum (Arum maculatum), so. often 
known as cuckoo pint or lords-and-ladies, has over four 
hundred English names. So far I’ve only managed to find 
about a hundred of them. The very unusual appearance of 
this plant makes it an object of interest, while the shape has 
given the name-inventors plenty to work on. There are some 
splendid English names to choose from, such as soldiers- 
and-angels (Devon), kings-and-queens (Durham), quakers 
(Lancashire), adders-tongue (Cornwall)*, babe-in-the-cradle 
(Somerset), schoolmaster (Sussex), and what must be the 
longest English name on record: kitty-come-down-the-lane- 
jump-up-and-kiss-me. With all these to choose from it is 
difficult to know which to select, but lords-and-ladies is 
perhaps the one most often used in these days. 


Generally speaking the more common the flower is, the 
more local names it will have, although some of the less 
conspicuous common plants have no name which is theirs 


*But remember that adders-tongue is also the name of a 
small fern Ophioglossum vulgatum. 
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Thinking of 
birdwatching? 


Then the R.S.P.B. is the society for you. As a member 
you are more than a bird watcher—you also belong to 
one of the worlds’ influential societies to protect and 
conserve birds and their habitats. The R.S.P.B. maintains 
28 wardened reserves in Britain which may be visited by 
permit. Besides its adult membership with its fine mag- 
azine ‘‘Birds’’, it also runs an active Young Ornithologists 
Club for the 18’s and under (quarterly magazine “Bird 
Life’). Thinking of birdwatching ...then write to us 
NOW. 


Ask for FREE leaflet on better bird gardening 


ose RSPB 
and conserve’ 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


8 Dept.W1, The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire é 
| enclose 4d. stamp i 
Please send me (tick pane/) Bird Gardening Leaflets [ ] i 


General Catalogue [ | Details of Membership (| 
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POWERED BY A FOUR STROKE 
ENGINE, THIS POWER MOWER 
IS DESIGNED TO TAKE THE 


SUPER Mk. 5 


POWER ROUGH WITH THE SMOOTH, 
AND HAS VARIABLE SPEED 
MOWER CONTROL WHILST IN OPERA- 


TION WITHOUT LOSS OF 
CUTTER SPEED. 

* SECTIONAL ASSEMBLY 
FOR EASY MAINTENANCE 
* INSTANTLY DETACH- 
ABLE J.P. CUTTER UNIT 
* DIFFERENTIAL REAR 
ROLLER 


in two sizes 


17 
20° 


The Super Mk. 5 is easy to manipulate; 

the light operation of the band clutch 
from the handlebar gives a smooth take off 
and this flexible control enables the machine to be used as com- 
pletely self-propelled or to drive the cutter only. 


The full range of J.P. Super Hand and Power Mowers made to precision engineering 
standards comprises: 


SUPER Mk. 5 Power Mower 17” & 20” 
SIMPLEES Power Mower 14” & 16” 
MAXEES Hand Mower 12” & 14” 


Consult your dealer for literature giving specifications of each model 
in the J.P. Super Mowers range. 


Manufactured by: THE J.P. ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
MEYNELL ROAD, LEICESTER Tel. : 67542 (2 lines) 
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Win a camera or a close-up lens 


Wildlife and the Countryside 
and 
Council for Nature 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 
ENTRY FORM 


The subject was/was not in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural surroundings. 
I did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 
BN Re aan fecal airs in sscssh ov ceanm rpc ics ns bsdasae cocae edantscemsndgnetistetaecnitaeates ait vice 


My sixteenth birthday falls before/on/after 1 June, 1967. 

(if on or after 1 June 1967, a parent or guardian must countersign this form) 

I declare that I have read rule 3, and the other rules printed overleaf, and that my 
entry is in accordance with these rules. 


HOW TO MAKE 
A BUTTERFLY GARDEN 
AND LIVE WITH BEAUTY 


Here are two new and most unusual books 
for garden-lovers. 


First is Living with Buttertlies, by Hugh Newman of 
Nature Parliament fame, and is an account of the most 
remarkable ‘‘farm”’ in the world, breeding and supply- 
ing butterflies to famous people like Winston 
Churchill. Price 35s. 


Second is Create a Butterfly Garden, by Hugh Newman 
and Moira Savonius. It is a practical but charming book 
on how to turn your own garden into a butterfly sanc- 
tuary in town or country. You can live surrounded by 
these lovely (and declining) creatures; you can attract, 
feed, breed and even tame them! Price 25s. 


Both books are beautifully turned out, full of lovely 
pictures. They are investments in pleasure for years to 
come, and they can be had from any bookshop or 
from John Baker, Publisher, 5 Royal Opera 
Arcade, Pall Mall, London, SW1. 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 


1. Entries must be photographs of a native or naturalised wild European plant or 
animal (animals include insects, birds, reptiles and other forms of animal life). If the 
subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural surroundings, 
this must be stated on the entry form. 

2. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1966, and must not have 
been published. 

3. No one who has sold six or more photographs to publishers of newspapers, magazines , 
books, Christmas cards or calendars since 1 January 1964, and no member of the 
editorial staff of Wildlife and the Countryside or their relatives, may enter the 
competition. 

4. The photograph must be a glossy or matt black-and-white unmounted print, at 
least 4in. x 5 in. in size. 

5. The entry form accompanying the photograph must include the name and address 
of the photographer; where and when the photograph was taken; the make and type 
of camera and whether or not a telephoto lens was used; and a brief caption of not 
more than twenty words describing the photograph. The entry form must be fastened 
with sticky tape or glued to the back of the photograph; paper clips must not be used. 
6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one prize 
can be awarded to one person. Each photograph entered must be accompanied by a 
separate entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, the July/ 
August, or the September/October, 1967 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 

7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wildlife and the Countryside, 1/0 Bouverie Street, 
London EC4 not later than Friday, 6 October, 1967. 

8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December, 1968. The copyright will remain the 
property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without payment, 
but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 

9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of Dr Bruce 
Campbell, Stanley Jeeves and the Editor. Their decision and interpretation of the rules 
will be final, and no correspondence will be entered into. 

10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the ‘winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1967 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 

11. Prints, other than those retained for possible publication, will be returned to entrants 
if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed envelope. While all reasonable 
care will be taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and the Countryside will be liable 
for loss of or damage to prints submitted. 

12. Competitors must take great care to guard the welfare of the wild animals and 
plants they are photographing. The judges reserve the right to disqualify an entry if 
the entrant does not on enquiry satisfy them that this condition has been met 
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(Advertisement) 


MAKING 
A POOL 
IS EASY 


The finished pool, made in a week-end, and neatly com- 
BY pleted with a surround of crazy paving. It needs no 


‘seasoning’ and can be stocked immediately with plants 
and, after two or three weeks, with fish. 


L. V. HERITAGE 


ee was a time when pool construction meant a great 
deal of back-breaking work and the results would all too 
often be disappointing because of incurable leaks. 


Now the situation is completely different and two things have 
changed it. One is the fact that concreting is now completely 
unnecessary because a pool can be made and filled and planted 
all in a week-end, using a sheet of flexible plastic. And if the 
word ‘plastic’ conjures up visions of a flimsy sheet of easily- 
punctured polythene—think again. Polythene may certainly be 
used for a temporary pool, but the materials I have in mind— 
reinforced PVC or butyl rubber—are totally different. They are 
tough, unaffected by weather, virtually everlasting, and they 
stretch. : 


This quality of ‘stretchability’ permits an interesting and very 
simple method of installation. First, line the pool excavation 
with a layer of sand or sifted soil. Then stretch the pool liner 
taut over the hole, anchor it with bricks or paving stones spaced 
round the edges, and turn the garden hose on it! The weight of 
water carries the liner down, stretching it and moulding it to 
the shape of the hole. When it is full the liner is held firmly 
against the sides by the pressure of water and there is no ten- 
dency for it to pull in when the weights are removed. Any 
surplus is trimmed off, leaving a flap about 6 in. wide all round 
on which crazy paving is bedded to finish off. 


Stretched over the excavation 
and weighted, the pool liner 
is obliged to stretch as it is 
rried down by the weight of 
water run on to it, so that it 
oulds itself smoothly to the 
contours of shelves, sides and 
‘bottom. It’s a_ wonderfully 
simple technique and it works 
like a charm. 


And that’s all there is to it. You have a pool: it needs no 
weathering or further treatment and can be stocked right away. 
Nothing could be simpler. 


I said that two things have altered the whole approach to 
water gardening. The first is the availability of the new materials 
and techniques already mentioned. The second is the ready 
availability of information in the shape of a manual which 
describes the materials and the ways they are used; explains the 
principles of pool design and the reason for them; shows ways 
of creating fountains and waterfalls without the use of mains 
water and elaborate plumbing; describes aquatic plants and 
how to grow them; shows how the pool can remain clear with- 
out changing the water; removes the mystery from fish-keeping, 
and generally provides practical tips on trouble-free ways to 
achieve and enjoy the pleasures of the water garden. 


The Manual of Water Gardening is available without cost to 
all readers of this magazine. It makes fascinating reading even 
if you’ve never dreamt of having a pool of your own. Write to 
L. V. Heritage at Highlands Water Gardens, Box 281, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts., to obtain a free copy of the fully illustrated 
Manual of Water Gardening. 


Foxgloves are one of 
the many plants called 
lady’s fingers, for 
obvious reasons. What 
is the foxglove called 
in your area, and what 
flower do people mean 
when they talk of lady's 
fingers ? 


(Photo by Heinz Schomaekers) 


and theirs alone. Before transport became easy, and there was 
the mix up of people from all parts of Britain which has 
taken place in the last fifty years, there was a certain amount 
of regional distribution of local names. Although, as we saw 
from lady’s fingers, the same name was used for the same 
plant in places far apart from each other, today most people 
use book names and the real country names are in danger 
of becoming lost. 


Some of our local names have been in use ever since 
(and no doubt long before) the first written records of British 
plants. But there are some plants, now widespread and 
common, which are comparative newcomers to this country. 
Matricaria matricarioides, often called rayless mayweed in 
books, has only been in Britain for about 150 years. In spite 
of this it has acquired a country name, pineapple weed, 
which it gets from its pungent smell and not, as sometimes 
suggested, from the shape of the flower heads. 


fireweed 

NEW English names still seem to be developing. Corn 
buttercup (Ranunculus arvensis) has the name cog-wheel in 
one part of North Yorkshire, while I heard apple-jack floss 
as a name for rosebay willowherb (Chamaenerion angusti- 
folium) as recently as 1966. Another name for this once rare, 
now common plant is fireweed, a word we acquired from 
Canada where the plant is one of the first to come up after a 
forest fire. 


Calluna vulgaris is heather to most people. But in those 
parts where long ago the Norsemen settled, here the plant 
is nearly always called ling by the real country folk. Wire 


ling is a name used in both Cumberland and Yorkshire for 
crowberry (Empetrum nigrum); the black berries of this plant, 
common on the northern uplands, are known as lingberries. 
But, just to be difficult, it is not uncommon to find lingberries 
given to the red fruit of cowberry (Vaccinium vitis-idaea) in 
almost the same districts. 


dogs and horses. 

DOG violets and dog roses, along with several other dog 
plants, get their names from their supposed inferiority, 
since they do not smell sweet as do other closely related 
plants. Horse also means coarse or inferior. Horse-chestnuts 
are non-edible, while sweet chestnuts can be eaten; horse- 
gogs, horse-jags and horse-jugs are all names for one of the 
several wild plums, which are inferior, both smaller and less 
sweet than their cultivated relations. 


A new standard list of English plant names is much wanted. 
Old country names now urgently need to be collected and 
preserved. When only a handful of country folk were able 
to read and write, names were handed down by word of mouth 
from father to son, mother to daughter. Today it is all too 
easy to read them up in some book. There is a whole lot of 
field work waiting to be done on the old and almost forgotten 
names of our wild flowers, but unless it is done soon it ts 
going to be too late. Whoever does start to work on this 
side of natural history will find it a most attractive job of work. 


HAWTHORN PROJECT 


Hawthorn (Crataegus monogyna) has a large number of country 
names. We want to discover which of them are still in use. Fill in the 
form below: we shall publish the results. And take a good look at 
hawthorn when it flowers this month. What does it remind you of? 
Can you think up a new name for it? One that we have never seen 
in print before is gooseberries-and-cream, a word from the Dales 
which beautifully describes the colour of may blossom from a 
distance. We shall print some of the names you invent: and there 
will be a prize for the most imaginative new name. 


Please ring the name for hawthorn which is used near where you live. 
Ask local people what they call hawthorn. If several names are in use, 
ring each of them, writing in any names we have not printed, together 
with where the names are used. 


Name 
Bread-and-cheese tree 
Hag 

Hawthorn 
Heg-peg bush 
Hipperty-haw tree 
May bush 

May tree 

Moon flower 
Quickthorn 
Shiggy 
Whitethorn 


Other names: 


Nearest Town County 


New name: 


Brief reason why new name was chosen: 


Your Name: 
Address: 


Age (if under 18): 


Post to: Editor, Wildlife & the Countryside, 10 Bouverie St, E.C.4. 
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T IS SAD to note that one of the rapidly disappearing 
features of the countryside is the pond. The coming 
of piped water to most rural areas has meant that the 
farmer does not need to maintain ponds for his animals 
to drink from. Many of the ponds have dried up through 
neglect, and in some cases the farmer has filled in the pond so 
that he can use the land again for crops or for grazing. 
So it rather looks as if we shall have to produce our own 
ponds in the future, if we wish to study this fascinating 
aspect of natural science. (The disappearance of so many 
ponds is certainly one of the causes for the present scarcity of 
the common frog—Editor.) 


A simple way in which you can do this is by sinking an old 
basin or kitchen sink in the back garden. But remember to 


cement over the waste hole! I did this in my garden, and within | 


a few days algae had begun to form in my sink on top of the 
water. These green plants had grown from tiny spores present 
in the air. It was not long before other tiny air bubbles began 
to move to the surface, showing that colonisation by other 
forms of life had begun. 


When you try this, keep a log of events from day to day, 
to show how your pond is developing. Perhaps of course 
you would like to try something a little more ambitious, 
and if you have the space available I should certainly recom- 
mend you to make your own instant pond. 


If you walk the chalk downs in the south of England you 
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Water crowfoot Canadian pondweed 
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Water violet 
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A garden pond can be a tiny nature reserve of its own, 
with dozens of species of water creatures living in it. It 
is not difficult to build: Derek Waters describes 
how to make one from polythene sheeting. 


Instant ponds 


may chance to come across a saucer-like depression: a dew- 
pond. It may have been a water supply for a neolithic tribe 
under siege, or for a flock of sheep during the last century. 
The circular pan-like pit was first dug into the chalk. Into 
this depression was laid a layer of straw to insulate the pond 
from the heat of the land below. Then clay was brought up 
from the valleys, puddled and plastered as a lining to the 
pond, on its bottom, sides and edge. Rain would soon fill the 
depression and it would be regularly topped up by the 
morning dew—as much as an inch in one night. 


Recently I was reading part of Wild Life in a Southern 
County by Richard Jefferies, and he described the dewponds 
(or mist ponds as they were sometimes called). He said that a 
layer of soot was often included in the construction, to stop 
worms burrowing through the chalk and clay and ‘pulling 
the plug out’ as it were. He also said that water from a dew 
pond was not very good to drink. Standing water is never 
tasty, of course, but I expect dewpond water probably has a 
suspension of chalk in it too. 


You do not need to put down a layer of straw or puddle 
clay to make a pond. You can use thin sheets of butyl rubber, 
which are employed in the tropics to reduce seepage from 
canals, ditches and reservoirs. Or you can buy from your 
hardware or gardening merchant heavy gauge polythene 
sheeting (1,000 gauge would be ideal). 


It is better to use this in double thickness, so remember 
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The reader making an instant pond 
(top of page: photo by Derek Waters) 
is doing it the easy way. A larger and 
more permanent pond can be made 
from concrete. Build ledges on either 
side for growing plants: each species 
has its favourite depth. To catch 
animals for your pond make a small 
creatures net (right) from an old 
nylon stocking, a small bottle, a wire 
ring 9 in. across and a stick, You 
might catch a caddis larva, peeping 
out from its protective tube of bits 
of stick (top right). 
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this when you are ordering. The size you need depends on 
the area of the bottom of the pond, its sides and an additional 
section around the pond, which will allow the sheeting to over- 
lap by nine inches. 


The first task is to choose a suitable site, away from trees 
that may clog it with fallen leaves. Then dig out the shape 
of the pool you would like to have. Avoid vertical sides, and 
adopt at least two levels, with gentle grading in between so 
that water plants of various types may be planted. 


Before laying the sheeting, cover the bottom of the pond 
with very finely sieved soil or sand; stones might well puncture 
the sheeting when it is subjected to great water pressures. 
Then lay the sheeting, and let the water run in slowly, so 
that the polythene gradually takes up the contours of the 
excavation you have made. The minimum depth of the main 
part of the pool should be 15 inches. This avoids freezing 
solid in the winter, and overheating in the summer. An 
adequate maximum depth will be 30 inches. The edge of the 
polythene should be held down by battens, with a layer of 
broken paving stones over the top, so that you will be 
able to go right to the edge of the pond without kicking 
soil into it or dislodging part of the bank. 


move it about! 


FOR a pool 6 feet by 4 feet and 15 inches deep the polythene 
will cost about £1. Incidentally, you may be offered black 
polythene (which resists the hardening effects of ultraviolet 
light) or a natural shade (which will form a better background 
for your observational work). 


When you have had your pool in one place long enough, 
you will be able to empty it, and roll up your sheeting to 
build another one, differently shaped perhaps, in another 
place and at another time. 


After all the hard work of building your pool, you will want 
the early pleasure of bringing it to life by introducing animals 
and plants. You will need oxygenating plants such as milfoil, 
water crowfoot and water violet. Snails such as the ramshorn 
are needed because they are good scavengers. You can buy 
water plants and animals from local nurseries and fish 
stockists. 


Alternatively, you may prefer to catch everything yourself 
from a pond you can manage to find. Soon your pond will 
become the home for an astonishing variety of water life, 
and you will have gone some way towards recreating one of 
the most interesting communities of wildlife in our countryside. 


Next month 

IN OUR June issue there will be an article on the most 
voracious animal to be found in a pond: the great water 
beetle (see its larva: left). You can discover how to record 
bird-song with an ordinary tape recorder and a washing up 
bowl, or read about the moths that fly into your bedroom. 
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keeping your copies in good condi- 
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Tick where applicable 


Arum maculatum has plenty of English names: lords-and-ladies, cuckoo-pint, ram’s horn, friar’s cowl, dead man’s fingers. This 
fascinating plant traps female (but not male) midges on warm evenings, releasing them next morning showered with pollen. It has 
been used for starching ruffs, stiffening beards, curing gout and poisoning enemies. Photo by Peter Rosser from The Countryman. 


This month’s cover 


The butterfly year begins when BRIMSTONES (1, 3; 2, 2) flutter from hibernation into the 
March sunshine. Early summer brings the GREEN HAIRSTREAK (3, 4), brown above, green 
below. Later months introduce the COMMON BLUE (5, 3, upper side; 6, 3, under side; 7, 
°, upper side; 8, 9, under side), and less vivid and more local, the CHALK-HILL BLUE (9, 
3, upper side; 10, 3, under side; 11, °). 

Other local kinds are the ADONIS BLUE (12, 3, upper side; 13, g, under side; 14, 9 
under side) and the MARBLED WHITE (15, 3; 16, ), both typical of chalky country. Also 
the PURPLE EMPEROR (17) of southern oak and beech woods, whose Empress (18 and 19, 
under side) lacks the distinctive purple; and the SWALLOW-TAIL (20) of Wicken Fen and the 
Broads. For colour and markings few of the rarer butterflies can match the delicious PEA- 
Cock .@21). 

Some butterflies migrate to us across the sea. The RED ADMIRAL (22), or ““Red Ad- 
mirable’’, as it was first called, migrates from southern Europe. The very rare CAMBERWELL 
BEAUTY (23), first captured at Camberwell in 1748, flies across from Norway. The MONARCH 
Or MILKWEED (24), largest of all and nearly four inches across, comes occasionally from 
America, probably on board ship. 


3 is the symbol for male, 2° for female, where no symbol given, 3 and © are very similar. 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by Tristram Hillier. 
Illustration and text reproduced from the Shell Nature Book by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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